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Accentuate the Positive 


T HAS BECOME almost axiomatic 
that in selling the negative at- 
titude is the prerogative of the 
customer; the salesman must avoid 
it like the plague lest it destroy the 
sale. 

Human nature being what it is, 
it is not surprising to find that when 
the salesman himself is presented 
with a new idea in merchandising 
he occasionally reverses his field 
and adopts the same negative ap- 
proach which he finds so deplora- 
ble in his customer. Being aware of 


The author — Mr. Sartorius is home office 
superintendent of the workmen's compensa- 
tion and general liability underwriting de- 
partment of the Phoenix- London group. He 
has been with the organi conti ly 
since 1933, except for four years of service 
in the Army of the United States. 
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that anomaly, the writer will at- 
tempt to stress what the storekeep- 
ers liability policy does for the 
insured as well as for the producer 
rather than what has been alleged 
it does not do, since it can be dem- 
onstrated that the advantages of 
the policy are obvious while the 
disadvantages, if any, are not ap- 
parent. 

The storekeeper’s liability policy 
was introduced in the early part of 
1948. It was designed specifically 
to provide certain retail store risks, 
comprising a numerically large seg- 
ment of the business, with a broad 
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general liability policy which would 
incorporate those characteristics 
necessary to attain ease and sim- 
plicity in policy writing, premium 
computation and general handling. 
Among the incéntives for the cre- 
ation of the storekeeper’s policy 
was an awareness that neither the 
comprehensive general nor the 
schedule liability policies were 
quite suited in all respects for re- 
tail store risks. The selling of com- 
plete or partial coverage under 
either form often required an ex- 
cessive amount of the producer’s 
time in relation to income. Even in 
those cases where the need for the 
various coverages was convincingly 
demonstrated, the resistance to pre- 
mium charges could not be over- 
come due to the accumulation of 
minimum premiums for products, 
contractual or structural alterations, 
not to mention the special coverage 
charges required under the com- 
prehensive general form. Ironically, 
when such policies were sold, they 
were apt to prove uneconomical for 
both producer and insurance com- 
pany because of the time and ex- 
pense incurred in auditing or de- 
veloping premium charges for vari- 
ous hazards. 


ACHIEVED SUCCESS 


The policy drafters succeeded 
admirably in their purpose. The 
storekeeper’s policy is as outstand- 


ing today as it was when orginally 
conceived five years ago, but it has 
not generally enjoyed the popular- 
ity which it truly merits. It is rea- 
sonably safe to state that the store- 
keeper’s liability policy is to the 
basic OL&T policy what the com- 
prehensive personal liability policy 
was to the now obsolescent private 
residence OL&T policy. 


PosITIVE FEATURES 


With that background we can 
examine the positive features of the 
storekeeper’s liability policy. With- 
out resorting to quoting of manual 
or policy language here is what the 
policy covers and does: 


1. Covers both bodily injury 
liability and property dam- 
age liability under a com- 
bined agreement subject to 
a single limit of liability on 
a “caused by accident” ba- 
sis. 

2. Provides medical payments 
(good-will) coverage to 
customers and others. 

. Provides for immediate 
medical and surgical relief 
expenses in addition to the 
medical payments cover- 
age. 

. Covers products liability. 

5. Covers contractual liability 
for defined types of con- 
tracts. 
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6. Covers structural altera- 
tions. 

7. Covers accidents arising 
out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the prem- 
ises or operations necessary 
or incidental thereto in- 
cluding: 

. automobile parking 
areas, 

. booths or exhibits at 
fairs or expositions, 

. non - owned premises 
used for meetings or 
employee recreation, 

. equipment or appli- 
ances rented to others 

e. athletic teams, 
f. advertising signs. 

. Provides thirty-day auto- 
matic coverage for newly 
acquired premises. 


Advantages to the Producer 
Simplified premium computation. 


One rate, applied to the area of the 
store premises, determines the pre- 
mium for all of the coverages out- 
lined above. The store area is easily 
determined. In most cases it ap- 
pears on the existing OL&T policy. 
The advantages of this method of 
premium computation are appar- 
ent to all producers who, under 
other forms of policies, have had 
difficulty in obtaining either esti- 
mated or actual receipts or sales 
(for products’ liability or rented 
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equipment coverages) or leases to 
determine whether any assumption 
of liability was involved. Further- 
more, no audit is required upon ex- 
piration as under other forms of 
comparable insurance. To the pro- 
ducer this means but one billing of 
premium and one collection item 
instead of two or more. 


Ralph R. Sartorius 


Ease of handling. The policy for- 
mat is simple, requiring very little 
typing or effort in its preparation. 
Thus the expense element is re- 
duced. 

Other conditions. It should be re- 
membered that the broad provi- 
sions of this policy eliminate the 
necessity of selling the insured as to 
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the need for products’ or contractual 
liability, to mention but two. To the 
producer, time is money and in 
most cases he cannot always afford 
to devote the time needed to ex- 
plain and sell both the coverages 
and separate premiums’ which 
would otherwise be required. In re- 
viewing the scope of policy cover- 
age one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the fact that most of 
the exposures included under the 
single premium base would, if in- 
sured under schedule or compre- 
hensive general policies, require 
substantial additional premium 
charges. Under the latter policies, 
the producer spends a great deal of 
time answering inquiries about ath- 
letic teams, rented equipment, ad- 
vertising signs, booths and exhibits, 
in addition to a _ considerable 
amount of research in establishing 
rates, endorsing the policy or bill- 
ing and collecting separate pre- 
miums for these items. The store- 
keeper's policy eliminates all that 
detail. 


Advantages to the Insured 


For the most part these are self- 
evident and require little enlarge- 
ment. The greatest advantage, of 
course, is that the principal liabili- 
ties to which the average store- 
keeper is subject are adequately 
insured against. Compare the cov- 
erage under the storekeeper’s policy 
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with that afforded under an ordi- 
nary OL&T form insuring bodily 
injury only (as so many do). Un- 
der the latter, the storekeeper is 
covered for those exposures which 
are obvious to him, mainly “on 
premises” slips and falls. He may 
be completely unaware of the po- 
tential threat to his business which 
arises because of his less apparent 
liability under common or statu- 
tory law with respect to products’, 
contractual and other liabilities. In 
short, like the doctor’s prescription, 
the storekeeper’s liability policy 
does what is best for the patient 
whether the patient is aware of it 
or not. 

Medical payments coverage. The 
good-will coverage provided under 
this insuring agreement has gained 
general acceptance as a means of 
maintaining a cordial relationship 
between the storekeeper and _ his 
customer despite the occurrence of 
an unfortunate accident since pay- 
ment is made, up to the limit of lia- 
bility, regardless of fault either on 
the part of the injured or the store- 
keeper. 


Exclusions 


Although this article stresses the 


positive approach, mention must be 


made, however reluctantly, of the 
policy exclusions. Except to the ex- 
tent that the policy provides cov- 
erage, the exclusions follow those 
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To provide . . 


outlined in the manuals for OL&T, 


medical payments and _ products’ 


liability for both bodily injury and 
property damage. Since it is as- 
sumed that these exclusions are rea- 
sonably well understood, no addi- 
tional comment will be made herein 
with respect to them. 

However, the policy does con- 
tain one exclusion which is quite 


. retail store risks .. . 


a broad general liability policy 


important since it does not appear 
as an exclusion in any of the Lia- 
bility manuals except that section 
pertaining to storekeeper’s liability 
coverage. It is as follows: 


“The policy does not apply 
under the Liability Insuring 
Agreement to the products 
hazard with respect to gas for 
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heat or power, appliances op- 
erated by gas or liquid fuel or 
the installation, servicing or 
repair of appliances so oper- 
ated.” 


The intent of this exclusion is to 
eliminate coverage for the extra- 
hazardous products’ liability expo- 
sure inherent in the handling, serv- 
icing or sale of those appliances or 
products. Thus, retail stores selling, 
installing, servicing or repairing gas 
‘or oil stoves or heaters, for exam- 
ple, have no products’ coverage for 
those items. A literal interpretation 
of the exclusion would also elimi- 
nate coverage for blow-torches and 
even power lawn mowers normally 
handled by any hardware store. 
Obviously, for any store handling 
items of a general nature, inquiry 
as to whether or not items encom- 


passed by this exclusion are han- 
dled or sold should be made by the 
producer. Separate products’ liabil- 
ity insurance is required for those. 


Conclusions 


While most of the practical ad- 
vantages to both producer and in- 
sured have already been outlined, 
there are others, of course. For the 
producer’s peace of mind, the 
broadest policy is the best inas- 
much as it eliminates the headaches 
and embarrassment which accom- 
pany the “not covered” claim. Re- 
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member, it is not always the 
insured alone who is_ surprised 
when it is pointed out that a par- 
ticular claim is not covered. Sched- 
ule liability policies, for example, 
are not standard forms and it is a 
fact little known to many produc- 
ers that such policies often do not 
cover vending machines, machin- 
ery, equipment or other property 
rented to or located for use by oth- 
ers away from the insured premises 
unless such equipment or property 
is described in the policy and a pre- 
mium charged therefor. That sort 
of equipment can result in a sub- 
stantial claim even for those store 
risks where the exposure is but in- 
cidental to the regular operation. 
They are easily overlooked, how- 
ever, by both producer and insured. 
The _ storekeeper’s liability policy 
eliminates that problem. 


MeErITs CONSIDERATION 


In order to forestall competition, 
producers should give serious con- 
sideration to the use of the store- 
keeper's form for all new, eligible 
risks. As existing OL&T policies 
come up for renewal, they should 
be switched to the storekeeper’s 
form. Failure to do so can result in 
embarrassment. Here is a perfect 
illustration of what can occur. On 
my desk is a schedule liability pol- 
icy covering a retail grocery store 
for OL&T and products (bodily in- 
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jury only), at limits of $10,000 
each person, $20,000 each acci- 
dent, $25,000 aggregate. The pol- 
icy premium is $67.57. A store- 
keeper’s liability policy for the 
same risk would cost $64.80 at a 
$10,000 per accident limit. Re- 
member, the storekeeper’s policy 
covers not only OL&T and prod- 
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ucts but property damage liability, 
medical payments, contractual lia- 
bility and structural alterations. If 
you had issued that schedule liabil- 
ity policy, how would you justify 
your action to the insured when 
confronted with a competitior’s 
storekeeper’s liability policy? Id 
rather go fishing! 


te 








Are You Missing a Bet? 
Many an agent has found that THE NEWS IN PIC- 
TURES spread in the center of the magazine has meant 
real money to him. The thing to do is to pull it out of 
the magazine and always keep it handy, especially when 


talking to prospects. Lots of times, a prospect who just 


can’t make up his mind to sign on the dotted line will 


be convinced by one of these pictures. They tell a story 
that can’t be shrugged off. So, if you have been overlook- 
ing what they can do for you, it is not too late to put 


them to work. You'll find them on pages 31 through 34. 
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Liability of Landlord—A fire occurred 
in an apartment house resulting in 
such damage to the plumbing system 
that the water pressure became insuf- 
ficient to flush automatically the toilet 
in one of the apartments. This tenant, 
in order to maintain sanitary condi- 
tions, was compelled to flush the toilet 
by water carried in pails from the 
bath tub. This was still the situation 
12 days after the fire, when the tenant 
suffered a back injury while lifting a 
pail of water from the tub. She sued 
the landlord and recovered a judg- 
ment, which was affirmed by the ap- 
pellate court. (Mitchell v. Friedman 
New Jersey 1951) 78 A. 2d. 417.) 
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Liability of Storekeeper—A man en- 
tered a confectionery store and walked 


down the aisle between the soda 
fountain and the tables. As he was 
about to sit down on the last stool at 
the counter, his left leg skidded and 
he fell and injured himself. Claiming 
that his fall was caused by the floor 
being improperly and _ negligently 
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waxed, he sued the storekeeper and 
recovered judgment on the jury’s ver- 
dict in his favor. The appellate court 
affirmed the judgment. (Gill v. Krass- 
ner (New Jersey 1951) 77 A. 2d. 
462.) 
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Liability of Landowner—A broadcast- 
ing company owned a tract of land 
which was unfenced and was com- 
monly used by small boys living in 
the neighborhood as a_ playground 
without objection by the owner. One 
day the owner’s janitor started a small 
bonfire on the land for the purpose of 
burning some rubbish and then went 
back into the administration building 
to attend to other chores. About fif- 
teen minutes later, hearing screams, 
he came out and found a six year old 
boy near the fire with his clothes 
burning. Suit to recover for the injur- 
ies was brought against the property 
owner and the jury brought in a ver- 
dict in the boy’s favor. The judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. (Strang v. 
South Jersey Broadcasting Co. (New 
Jersey 1951) 77 A. 2d. 502.) 





Here’s a policy you may have 
been overlooking. There are 
plenty of prospects for it, and 
it’s up to you to go out and 
sell it to them because they 
need it 


Bailees’ Customers Insurance 


N RECENT YEARS there has been a 
I good deal of interest in this class 
of business, and the writer has been 
asked by agents, from time to time, 
to spell out many of the particulars 
involved. While not endeavoring to 
delve too deeply into the intricacies 
of this classification, perhaps it 
would be interesting, for the sake 
of clarification, to outline a few fea- 
tures of the policies now offered 
along with a brief resume of the 
law of bailment, underwriting pro- 
cedures, and the sales problems 
connected with the business. 

Nearly thirty years have passed 
since marine underwriters com- 
menced writing the bailees’ custom- 
ers policy for laundries, a service 
which was soon extended to dyers 
and cleaners. At its inception, this 


The Author—Mr. Mulvehill, before joining 
The Home Insurance Company, attended 
Stevens Institute of Technology for two 
years. He became associated with The Home 
on October 7, 1927 as « student, and in the 
succeeding two years attended Columbia 
University School of Business Administra- 
tion. On completion of the course, he joined 
the marine department on June 1, 1929. 
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line was handled on a very selective 
basis, due primarily to the unsafe 
conditions then existing in laundries 
of the period and the potential 
dangers of cleaning solvents which 
had not reached the state of safety 
protection they now enjoy. 
Legally, dyers and cleaners, laun- 
dries, shoe repairers, radio repair- 
men and warehousemen, are paid 
their 
bailors. However, in a broad sense, 


bailees and customers are 
any person having legal possession 
of property belonging to another is 
considered a bailee. The one who 
is in possession of the property 
without compensation is a “Gratuit- 
ous Bailee” liable for loss or injury 
to the property only when he is 
positively or grossly negligent. 
There is a definite legal distinction 
between the degree of care de- 
manded of a paid bailee and a 
gratuitous bailee for it is the legal 
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duty of a paid bailee to prevent 
loss of or injury to customers’ goods 
by the employment of experienced 
and trustworthy employees, as well 
as the exercise of reasonable prud- 
ence and ordinary care. 

Unfortunately, the terms “ordi- 
nary care” and “reasonable pru- 
dence,” as applied to the paid 
bailee, cannot be arbitrarily de- 
fined. What may be “ordinary care” 
in one case may, in different sur- 
roundings and circumstances, be 
considered “gross negligence.” 

The usual rule for determining a 
bailee’s liability is: Did the bailee 
and his employees exercise the 
same degree of care to safeguard 
the bailor’s property as would have 
been exercised by other reasonably 
prudent bailees and their em- 
ployees under identical circum- 
stances? 

REQUIRED PROTECTION 

Before leaving the bailee’s lia- 
bility, it may be worthwhile to 
point out that bailees who are 
worth insuring should realize that 
their success depends on their abil- 
ity to retain the “good-will” of their 
customers; for it is obvious that the 
surest way for bailees to lose pat- 
ronage is to fail to return, in good 
condition, property entrusted to 
them. Liable or not liable, the suc- 
cessful concern must protect its 
customers’ goods—or, at least re- 
store their full financial worth if 
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lost or damaged—hence the neces- 
sity for a bailees’ customers insur- 
ance policy. 

There are many companies writ- 
ing bailees’ customers insurance; 
and as the classification is consid- 
ered, in the marine business, as 
“non controlled,” there are many 
different rates, forms and condi- 
tions—almost as many as there are 
companies willing to write it. It 
must also be pointed out that this 
insurance is not legal liability but 
direct property insurance. The pol- 
icy form reads: Loss, if any, at the 
option of this company, to be ad- 
justed with and paid to the assured 
for the account of Whom It May 
Concern, or adjusted with and paid 
direct to its customers. 

From the wording of this clause, 
it can be readily seen that the pol- 
icy is direct insurance on behalf 
of the bailor and does not inure in 
any way to the benefit of the bailee. 

Adjusters at times have consider- 
able difficulty in adjusting losses 
on bailees’ customers policies. For, 
in many cases, the bailee, through 
poor advice or lack of funds, does 
not have sufficient insurance to 
cover his liability to customers. In 
case of a serious loss when there is 
a deficiency of insurance the cus- 
tomers are not fully paid for their 
loss, and as a result both the bailee 
and the insurance company lose the 
good-will of the public. 
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The usual conditions of .the 

bailees’ customers policies are: 

(a) Fire arising from any 
cause whatsoever, includ- 
ing lightning. 

(b) Explosion. 

(c) Collision, i.e., accidental 
collision of the vehicle on 
which the property is car- 
ried with any other vehi- 
cle or object, including 
the overturning of the 
vehicle or collapse of 
bridges. 

(d) Theft, burglary and hold- 
up, except as hereinafter 
excluded. 

(e) Tornado, cyclone or wind- 
storm. 

Flood, meaning thereby 
rising of rivers and 
streams. 

Sprinkler leakage. 
Transportation risks by 
public carriers or mail 
service. 

(i) Earthquake. 

ij) Strikes, riots and civil 
commotion. 
Confusion of goods, re- 
sulting from any of the 
foregoing perils. 


Most of the perils outlined above 
are self-explanatory though per- 
haps some qualifications can be 
given to explosion as covered under 
the bailees’ policy. In most con- 
tracts written by Marine underwrit- 


BAILEES CUSTOMERS INSURANCE ll 


ers, the explosion condition ex- 
cludes any explosion originating 
within steam boilers or pressure 
vessels. In the bailees’ customers 
policy, this qualification is not ap- 
plied and covers the bailee’s lia- 
bility if the pressure tank or steam 
boiler explodes on the premises. 
The principal cause of a serious 
loss under a bailee policy is fire or 


explosion resulting from causes 











Jerome W. Mulvehill 


outlined above. In the bailee indus- 
try, fires have been frequent and 
the causes varied even though the 
more precaution-minded bailee 
uses a safety solvent. Fire usually 
causes considerable damage when 
it starts. The agent, when discuss- 
ing bailees’ customers insurance 
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with a prospective client, can do 
a great service if, in conjunction 
with his company representative, 
he suggests precautions against fire. 
The principal cause of fire in a dry 
cleaning establishment is usually 
the improper grounding of tum- 
blers. This should be one of the 
first things discussed with a com- 
pany engineer to determine whether 
or not proper safety precautions 
have been taken to prevent static 
electricity within the tumblers. An 
improperly grounded tumbler, caus- 
ing static electricity, will invariably 
start as an explosion or possibly just 
a fire. Even if the bailee is fortunate 
and confines the damage solely to 
the tumbler in which it occurred, 
he will nevertheless suffer a serious 
loss, and often an inconvenience or 
embarrassment to the bailor will 
follow. 

The next important cause of loss 
in the bailee industry is theft or 
burglary. You will notice in the 
policy conditions quoted above that 
these perils are covered except as 
excluded hereafter. These exclu- 
sions in the dyers and cleaners and 
laundry form should be discussed 
while on the subject of the cover- 
age for theft. The theft exclusion 
usually contains the following 
wording: 

“Theft of goods left unattend- 

ed on delivery vehicles unless 

vehicles are locked.” 


This exclusion deals with theft dur- 
ing transportation. It is customary 
in large cities for employees deliv- 
ering goods to customers to leave 


their vehicle unlocked in an at- 
tempt to save time. For many years 
insurance companies have endeav- 
ored to make bailees aware of the 
fact that any unattended and un- 
locked vehicle containing portable 
goods is always an open invitation 
to theft. In all large cities and in 
many small towns, thieves constant- 
ly await an opportunity of this na- 
ture to perform their specialty. 

In some instances, the theft sit- 
uation has become so acute that 
companies have required bailees to 
install a burglar alarm on their 
vehicles, which precaution has re- 
duced losses in most cases. As the 
theft from unattended vehicles, or 
even vehicles that have been locked 
and secured, has increased in the 
past few years, company under- 
writers give special rate considera- 
tion to a vehicle upon which a 
properly certified truck alarm has 
been installed. The companies have 
also attempted to emphasize to the 
bailee that he is as responsible for 
goods while in transit as he is when 
they are located on his own 
premises. 

Thieves in the professional cat- 
egory will tend to steal the entire 
vehicle but the sneak thieves will 
only steal one or two garments. The 
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The successful concern must protect its customers’ goods 


laundry bailees’ form usually con- 
tains an exclusion reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Theft or shortage of individ- 

ual pieces or articles unless by 

burglary or holdup.” 

In the handling of thousands of 
small goods to be cleaned, there 
is always a certain amount of care- 
lessness, a business hazard which 
should be borne by a_ prudent 


bailee. Insurance companies cannot 
assume responsibility for theft or 
any shortage of individual pieces 
or articles unless the assured can 
show that his premises have been 
burglarized or that he has been a 
victim of a holdup. The reason for 
this is quite obvious as, due to the 
nature of laundry work, some gar- 
ments are damaged during proces- 
sing, and such losses could easily be 
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accumulated and reported as theft. 

Both of the above exclusions at 
times have been voided, but it is 
only done by a prudent underwriter 
when a sufficient deductible is ob- 
tained to protect against small 
losses which might deplete the en- 
tire premium leaving nothing for 
the catastrophe loss usually brought 
about by fire, burglary or explosion. 

If a bailee, particularly a dyer 
and cleaner, has facilities for stor- 
age of garments, the policy must 
be endorsed at a proper rate to 
cover such storage, but the bailee 
must be storing cloth garments 
only. If such bailee is also dealing 
in furs, or garments trimmed with 
furs, and has storage facilities for 
these goods, there is a bailee cov- 


erage, known as furriers’ customers’ 
insurance, which can be provided. 
This class can be secured to cover 
storage of the bailor’s fur garments, 
trimmed with furs, or 
cloth garments~all under a single 


garments 


policy. 
GreEAT CONVENIENCE 

It is customary in writing dyers’ 
and cleaners’ and laundry bailees’ 
policies, to permit the assured to 
adjust claims if covered under the 
policy and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $100 or less. Most bailees 
avail themselves of this privilege 
and are able to satisfy a customer 
immediately rather than wait for an 
insurance adjuster to visit them. 
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This is a great convenience, but is 
really peculiar to the two forms 
mentioned above and is not in all 
types of bailees’ policies. 

The dyers’ and cleaners’ and 
laundry bailee policies for the large 
cleaners and dyers are written on a 
gross receipts basis, and the forms 
do not contain any coinsurance 
clause. The rating of these risks 
would surely be worthy of discus- 
sion here but, as already indicated, 
the rating varies so widely between 
insurance companies, that .it would 
not be feasible to give a rating 
formula on an uncontrolled classi- 
fication. Agents interested in this 
class of business undoubtedly have 
in their territory marine special 
agents or other qualified company 
representatives who can readily 
discuss the risk, make inspections 
and recommendations, and rate the 
policy at the same time. 


SMALLER BAILEES 


The forms discussed up to this 
point have dealt with the large 
bailees, who generally do their own 
processing at their own locations. 
There are smaller bailees whom all 
agents will encounter in their terri- 
tories. These are known in the in- 
surance business as tailor or press- 
ing shops. It is customary for these 
pressing shops to use the facilities 
of the larger bailee, who is known 
as the wholesaler. For this type of 
bailee, a policy is issued on a more 
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limited form. Usually in the large 
metropolitan areas theft is not 
granted, and the coverage is con- 
fined to burglary. The policy cov- 
ers goods only while at the pressing 
shop location, and not while in cus- 
tody of the wholesaler. 

In approaching this type of 
bailee, the agent must bear in mind 
that, to give full coverage to his as- 
sured, he must determine the rela- 
tionship between the pressing shop 
and the wholesaler. If the pressing 
shop is held liable for the goods in 
transit and while at the wholesal- 
er’s premises, the limited form can 
usually be endorsed for a small 
charge to cover goods while on the 
wholesaler’s premises; but under no 
circumstances is the bailee to waive 
any rights of subrogation against 
any other wholesale bailee. The 
limited form policy is written on a 
flat annual basis. As there is no 
coinsurance in this form, the agent 
should advise the assured that if he 
wishes to be prudent he should 
carry sufficient insurance to cover 
him at times of peak liability during 
any one period. Usually on these 
policies—issued on a flat annual 
basis—the rate is graduated and is 
greatly reduced as the limits in- 
crease. 

The subject of bailment is inex- 
haustible and there are many differ- 
ent types, but through necessity this 
article has had to be confined solely 
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to an outline of the best known 
forms, the bailees’ dyers and clean- 
ers, and laundry. 

You will find in your location 
that furniture warehousemen are 
bailees, as are shoe repairers, tele- 
vision repairers and anyone per- 
forming some service for others for 
a consideration. In selling these as- 
sureds you may encounter all forms 
of sales difficulties. Usually, when a 
bailee is approached, he will say: 
“There is no need for me to in- 
crease my cost of operations by 
buying a bailees’ policy, for the 
bailors who leave their goods with 
me are protected by fire insurance 
under their ten percent off-premises 
coverage.” This, in many instances 
may be true, but unfortunately if 
the fire company on an “off prem- 
ises” coverage is called upon to 
pay the bailor for his loss, they will 
subrogate against the bailee; and 
if there is no bailees’ coverage 
available to pay the fire company, 
he will be responsible for the 
amount of loss. 

The bailee may then counter by 
saying: “I have fire insurance on 
my own property, furniture, fixtures 
and machinery, and I understand 
that that policy contains a trust and 
commission clause which really 
protects bailors’ property on my 
premises.” This is not quite true, 
for the marine bailees’ customers 
policy covers for direct damage by 
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fire while the trust and commission 
clause in the fire policy is for legal 
liability, which generally means 
that if there is a doubt of loss it 
must be determined by a court de- 
cision. This will cause considerable 
inconvenience to the bailee and his 
customer. However, he would not 
have this inconvenience under a 
marine bailees’ customers policy. 
The bailee might then 
with: “Why shouldn't I buy fire in- 
surance alone as that is the sole 


counter 


hazard which would cause a con- 
siderable loss?” This a bailee has a 
perfect right to do, but it must be 
remembered that in so doing he is 
not protecting his customers with 
as broad a coverage as he would 
under the marine policy. Also, in 
many territories he will run into a 
coinsurance requirement on the fire 


policy for direct coverage which 
work to his 
event of loss, particularly if it hap- 


could detriment in 


pened at his peak season. Also, in 
buying this policy he would still 
not be protecting his customers 
against possible theft, burglary and 
transportation losses. The marine 
bailees’ customers policy, outlined 
above, can be tailored to suit the 
individual requirements of the par- 
ticular bailee with whom the agent 
is dealing. Perils may be added or 
deleted from the form at an addi- 
tional or reduced rate. 

The agent would best serve his 
assured if he discussed all phases 
of his client’s business, endeavoring 
to discover his requirements before 
having the policy tailored to fit his 
needs. For the bailee vitally de- 
pends upon the local insurance 
agent for his insurance advice, and, 
if the agent is to be of service to 
him in properly fulfilling his re- 
quirements, he, in turn, must be 
capable of providing the most ex- 
pert insurance advice. 
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A man passing through a small town saw in- 
dications of amazing marksmanship all about: 
on trees, barns and fences, numberless bull’s 
eyes, each with the bullet hole in the exact cen- 
ter. He asked to meet the expert shot. He 
turned out to be the village idiot. “This is sen- 
sational—how in the world did you do it?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Easy as pie,” was the answer. “I shoot first 
and draw the circles afterward.” 
—North Dakota Wahosiyapi 
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Safety is everybody's business. 
Here are some of the things 
that should be done to im- 
prove the accident experience 
on our highways 


Motor Vehicle Administration 


Wi: HAVE REACHED the point 
in dealing with the serious 
problem of traffic safety where we 
must recognize the fact that there 
lies on our doorstep a definite chal- 
lenge to face up to the responsibili- 
ties resting upon us. The traffic 
accident problem confronting us 
demands continuous action, not 
more discussions and resolutions; in 
my opinion we have almost talked 
this subject to death. Discussion, 
resolutions, committees and every- 
thing else dealing with this prob- 
lem will accomplish little unless 
followed up by the aggressive and 
coordinated action we all know is 
essential for correcting the situation. 
It is high time we put into effect 
some of the measures we believe in 
so that there may be ample oppor- 
The auther—-Mr. Catlin te 0 vice president 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. He 
has been chairman of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission since its inception and is on 
the advisory committee of the Center for 
Safety Education. He is a past vice presi- 
dent for public safety of the National 
Safety Council and was on the advisory 


committee of the Presidcnt’s Highway Safcty 
Conference in 1952. 
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tunity to test their effectiveness. 
Let it not be said of us five years 
hence that what we did was “too 
little and too late.” 

The increasing evidence that 
speed is the major factor producing 
highway accidents cannot be ig- 
nored nor minimized. As a well 
known Highway Commissioner once 
said to me, “The better we build 
our highways, the more unsafe they 
become, and chiefly because they 
seem to encourage excessive speed- 
ing.” 

There is an increasing evidence 
of frustration and complacency on 
the part of the public. There are 
all too many people who feel that 
perhaps the operation of 52 million 
cars on our highways cannot but 
cause thousands of accidents, and 
that perhaps the killing of 35 or 40 
thousand people annually and the 
injuring of two million more is the 
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price we have to pay for the in- 
creasing use of automobiles as our 
chief mode of transportation—and 
I am not thinking in terms of a 
solution for 1968, but rather, in 
terms of a solution for 1953. I have 
in mind the following recommenda- 
tions: 
First, that the Motor Vehicle 
Administrators boldly—and I 
use that word advisedly—bold- 
ly utilize the powers granted 
them by law. In this connec- 
tion I do not think there is an 
administrator who does not 
have under the law ample 
authority to do a bigger and 
better job. 
Second, we need the assist- 
ance and cooperation of an 
organized public support. 
While we hear a lot about 
the necessity and the impor- 
tance of public support, very 
little has been done through- 
out the country toward organ- 
izing the type of public sup- 
port which could prove so 
effective in assisting Motor 
Vehicle Administrators to 
achieve more worthwhile re- 
sults. “Public support” cannot 
mean very much unless it is so 
organized as to make its weight 
felt in promoting safety meas- 
ures which will be in keeping 
with public interest. 


As to the first recommendation, 
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administrators must be willing to 
accept the responsibility for spear- 
heading the drive to control traffic 
accidents. There is no other indi- 
vidual in the state, not even the 
Governor, who has as much power 
to deal with this important prob- 
lem. The administrator has the final 
say as to who drives and what he 
drives. 

Let’s be more specific. The 
licensing of operators of automo- 
biles must be viewed as concerning 
primarily public safety and welfare, 
and not, as is so frequently the 
case, a revenue-collecting activity. 
For too long in many of our states, 
the collection of fees for licenses 
and registration plates has been 
looked upon and accepted purely 
as an important source of revenue. 
Although revenue is important, 
public interest and welfare requires 
the elimination of unfit drivers and 
unfit cars from our highways. It is 
just as plain and simple as that. 
The licensing of automobile opera- 
tors must be considered a privilege 
conferred by the state, and not an 
inherited right. 

TEMPORARY LICENSES 

Consideration should be given to 
the advisability of issuing tempo- 
rary licenses, particularly to youth- 
ful drivers. It is inadvisable to give 
teen-age applicants the same type 
of license that is issued to experi- 
enced drivers. For many reasons it’ 
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is desirable that the issuance of a 
temporary license should establish 
in the mind of the individual re- 
ceiving it the thought that the state 
has granted a special privilege 
which if properly recognized will 
enable that individual to secure a 
full-fledged license in due course, 
only if the record established during 
the time the temporary license is in 
effect justifies such action. 

Commenting further on the prob- 
lem of teen-agers, there is much 
being said and written today, pro 
and con, concerning their accident 
record. It is high time we develop 
such detailed accident data as will 
enable us to answer the question, 
“Is the teen-ager a better or worse 
driver and if so, to what extent?” 
It is to be hoped that the commit- 
tee made up of members of the 
Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators and the Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies may be able to 
tackle this problem as well as many 
others which affect our joint inter- 
ests. 

It is neither proper nor in keeping 
with public interest that a person 
holding an ordinary operator’s li- 
cense be permitted to drive a big 
tractor-trailer truck over our high- 
ways. We are rapidly approaching 
the time when we must recognize 
that he who drives must indicate 
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his ability to drive the type of auto- 
mobile for which the license is 
issued, and this should apply par- 
ticularly in the field of commercial 
and public automobiles. 

It is time to consider the prob- 
lem of the renewal of licenses. Our 
present procedures are too mechan- 
ical. Aside from the fact they savor 
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of mass production, they are looked 
upon in too many instances as pri- 
marily a revenue-collecting activity. 
We must recognize the absolute 
necessity of utilizing the renewal of 
licenses as a means—an additional 
means, if you please—of weeding 
out unfit drivers from the highways. 
While several states have adopted 
legislation calling for the periodic 
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re-examination of all operators, it 
may be that the time is not yet ripe 
for such legislation, inasmuch as 
there will probably be considerable 
opposition from the public, espe- 
cially those who have driven for 
years with no accident record. 


PRACTICAL APPROACH 


Meanwhile, there is a very prac- 
tical approach to this problem. 
That is the so-called staggered sys- 
tem of renewing operators’ licenses 
on the basis of the month of birth, 
which has been adopted by four- 
teen or fifteen states throughout the 
country. The fact that it is in opera- 
tion in these states indicates it is not 
a proposition based upon theory, 
but, rather, one that is proving its 
effectiveness where it has been put 
into use. 

The old system being followed in 
most states is absolutely unbusiness- 
like. While it provides a means for 
collecting a sizeable revenue for 
the state, it fails utterly in enabling 
the Motor Vehicle Department to 
determine the fitness of the indi- 
vidual who is applying for the re- 
newal of his license. Almost every- 
one will agree the system being 
followed in most states for renewing 
licenses is expensive, because it re- 
quires additional help to take care 
of the peak loads which are bound 
to be created where you have a set 
date for the renewing of all licenses. 
Furthermore, it is easy to see that 
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under the so-called staggered sys- 
tem there is an opportunity to check 
the age of the person applying for 
renewal. At present there must be 
many thousands of persons over 80 
who, irrespective of physical fitness, 
still renew their licenses by simply 
mailing in the required fee. It is 
presumed that such a situation will 
continue until a more defensible 
licensing system is adopted. 

As to warnings, many motorists 
benefit from being warned, espe- 
cially those who unintentionally 
violate traffic laws and regulations. 
In the matter of suspending, re- 
voking and reinstating licenses, if 
the powers granted administrators 
are exercised properly, it will ma- 
terially assist in controlling the 
traffic accident situation. The sus- 
pension and revocation of licenses 
is far more important and far more 
effective, especially under present 
conditions, than the levying of fines. 
Take the case of the youthful 
driver; the suspension of his license 
for a sufficient period to make a 
lasting impression will have a 
greater effect than the levying of a 
fine which in many instances will 
be paid by the father or mother. 
If we are going to educate many 
motorists as to the importance of 
driving carefully, a firmer position 
must be assumed by administrators 
in using powers to suspend licenses 
for periods commensurate with the 
nature of the violations. Such vio- 
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. . the life of their child 


lations as killing, evading responsi- 
bility and second offense of driving 
while intoxicated should call for jail 
sentences as well as for suspension 
or revocation of licenses. 

If only someone could sell ad- 
ministrators on the need for greater 
publicity concerning suspensions 
and reinstatements! If we are going 
to get public support, the public 
must know to what extent admin- 


istrators are exercising their powers 
of suspending and reinstating li- 
censes as a means of combatting 
the traffic accident situation. It is 
my understanding Motor Vehicle 
Departments furnish the police with 
lists of suspensions as well as rein- 
statements. It would be my recom- 
mendation that such lists be fur- 
nished the press so that the public 
may be properly informed how 
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administrators are using their dis- 
ciplinary powers. 

A growing menace which should 
not be ignored is the increasing 
number of arrests of persons found 
to be driving while their licenses 
are suspended. Only by drastic 
action on the part of administrators 
can this trend be corrected. It is 
time to consider the revocation of 
licenses of such persons as well as 
the impoundment of their registra- 
tion plates. 


Point SYSTEM 


The point system which has been 
Connecticut for several 
years and was recently adopted in 
New Jersey is proving its value, 
and while improvements will be 
effected as times goes by, coupling 
the point system with the plan for 
licensing operators as of the month 
of birth will prove beneficial in de- 
termining the fitness of operators 
for licenses. 

The pressing need of today is 
greater respect for law and order; 
this applies not only to motor 
vehicle laws and regulations, but 
to all other laws which have been 
enacted for our welfare. It would 
help materially if we could start 
the trend of thinking in the right 
direction by requiring motorists and 
pedestrians alike to show greater 
respect for the law and regulations 
which have been established for the 
good of all. 


used in 
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If one were permitted to go 
through the files of the various 
Motor Vehicle Departments, he 
would be sure to find many persons 
holding operator’s licenses solely 
because of influence or political 
pressure. Being realists, we must 
sympathize with administrators, and 
yet it is time that they recognized 
the seriousness of the traffic acci- 
dent situation is such as to demand 
a frank evaluation of their policies, 
of where we stand and where we 
are going. 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 


The records clearly indicate a 
marked increase in arrests for 
drunken driving. This is true 
throughout the entire country. 
Surely everyone admits such a per- 
son is showing a total disregard for 
law as well as the rights of others. 
On the other hand, how many times 
—according to the records—have 
people who have been arrested for 
drunken driving and had their li- 
cenes suspended been reinstated, 
again and again. We must deal 
more drastically with the drunken 
driver problem, inasmuch as it is 
evident present procedures are not 
accomplishing desired results. 

The insurance industry is very 
definitely concerned about the 
present traffic accident situation. 
Not only that, but it is keenly anx- 
ious to cooperate with others in 
combatting this serious situation. 
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In many states, announcements 
are being made calling for a marked 
increase in the cost of automobile 
liability and property damage in- 
surance. The insurance industry 
would not be increasing rates were 
it not for the fact we are faced 
with an increasing number of auto- 
mobile accidents and, furthermore, 
inflation is playing havoc with the 
cost of settling claims accidents. 

With the adoption of financial 
responsibility laws by most of the 
states it is becoming more and more 
essential that motorists be in a po- 
sition to satisfy claims arising out 
of accidents in order that they may 
retain their operating privileges. 
The insurance industry realizes that 
with the increasing cost of auto- 
mobile liability and property dam- 
age insurance, which is practically 
a necessity under the financial re- 
sponsibility law, a growing number 
of motorists will find it difficult to 
carry insurance. At this point it 
should be pointed out that while 
accidents are the controlling factor 
in the cost of automobile insurance, 
the effect of inflation upon the 
amounts required to effect settle- 
ments is becoming more and more 
noticeable. Since 1941 the cost of 
settling the average bodily injury 
claim has risen 70 percent, and the 
cost of settling the average prop- 
perty damage claim, 150 percent. 
Not only have we seen a marked 
increase in the cost of settling 
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bodily injury and property damage 
claims, but the cost of taking care 
of automobile material damage 
losses has shown a radical increase, 
and chiefly because of the rising 
cost of labor and materials. 

Along with the increasing inter- 
est being shown in financial respon- 
sibility laws there is a growing ten- 
dency even among some of our 
officials to support the erroneous 
philosophy which says that he who 
can pay can drive. This is a very 
dangerous philosophy, and one 
which should be discouraged and 
discredited in every possible way. 
Frankly, everyone is agreed that 
there are very few parents in this 
country who would be willing to 
accept $20,000 in lieu of the life of 
their child. The matter of paying 
for the damage caused is secondary, 
and not primary, as far as public 
interest and welfare is concerned. 


DEPENDABLE DATA 


It is most unfortunate that more 
states do not recognize the neces- 
sity of collecting and compiling 
accurate and dependable accident 
data. While most states keep accu- 
rate records relative to fatalities re- 
sulting from automobile accidents, 
only a limited number are keeping 
accurate and dependable statistics 
on personal injuries or casualties. 
The public must be confused when 
they learn from one dependable 
source that the estimated number 
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of personal injury accidents in 1951 
was 1,300,000 whereas another de- 
pendable source indicates 1,900,000 
as the number applying. 

There should be compulsory in- 
spection of automobiles. I don’t 
like the word “compulsory,” either, 
and use it only because everyone 
knows what I mean; I prefer the 
term “required” inspection. In the 
long run and for many reasons the 
New Jersey system of inspection, 
which has been in continuous oper- 
ation for many years and which is 
more or less self-supporting, will 
prove itself to be the right system. 
The New Jersey plan overcomes 
some of the problems which arise 
under the Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania plans. Also, the New Jersey 
plan can be expanded to meet the 
requirements of the larger states, 
such as New York. The fundamen- 
tal thing is to require that every 
automobile be properly and period- 
ically inspected. We owe it to the 
public to guarantee as far as pos- 
sible that the cars they meet on the 
highway aren’t in such dangerous 
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and poor mechanical condition that 
they could cause accidents, and 
possibly loss of life. 

If only there were closer co- 
operation and coordination in the 
field of uniformity, so that a mo- 
torist driving in any section of the 
country would find pretty much the 
same rules, regulations, signs, sig- 
nals, and so forth. Much along the 
lines of uniformity could be 
achieved if study groups be set up 
to consider the many separate prob- 
lems involved. What are the pros 
and cons of the New Jersey inspec- 
tion system? What are the advan- 
tages in the system of staggered 
licensing in Virginia? Much could 
be learned by sending representa- 
tives to other states to study what 
they are doing, and the results be- 
ing obtained. We should adopt the 
slogan, “It can and will be done.” 

Let’s not kid ourselves. The saving 
of a single human life, regardless of 
whose it may be, will justify, I trust, 
greater consideration and devotion 
to this great humanitarian cause 
by each and all of us. 
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“Dear, don’t think of it as losing a daughter. 
Think of it as gaining a bathroom.” 


—Mississippi Agent 





Out of the blue, a disaster hits 
your town. It seems as though 
your phone never stops ring- 
ing. What do you do? Here’s 
what 


If Disaster Strikes 


A nation-wide and orderly fire insur- 
ance adjustment procedure for losses 
resulting from catastrophe has been 
formulated by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This new approach 
is of far-reaching significance to the 
general public and all people engaged 
in the fire insurance business. 


HE CATASTROPHE LOSS adjust- 
ment procedure of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters pro- 
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vides an effective means whereby 
the public can best be served under 
stress of disaster. Born of experi- 
ence commencing with the 1938 
Eastern seaboard hurricane, it was 
developed out of National Board 
procedures that went into operation 
in 1943. In its fullest application 
it would become effective imme- 
diately following such catastrophes 
as the Texas City explosion of 
1947, the Gulf Coast hurricane of 
The author—Mr. Sherwood is general ad- 
juster on the staff of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters which he joined in 1946. 
He has had a long career in insurance, hav- 
ing served previously with the Commercial 
Union Group, the Phoenix Assurance Co. and 
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By DONALD B. SHERWOOD 





the same year, the Northeast wind- 
storm of 1950, or the recent series 
of tornadoes in the South Central 
States. 

Essentially a plan for action at 
both national and local levels, it is 
implemented by agents and brok- 
ers, general agents, agents’ associa- 
tions, local loss associations, ad- 
justers and fieldmen. Already many 
organizations, including the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, various state associations of 
insurance agents and fieldmen’s or- 
ganizations have established catas- 
trophe loss committees. 

As an aid to committee chairmen, 
adjusters and others concerned 
with the possibility of catastrophe, 
the National Board has made avail- 
able a brochure that sets forth the 
duties and responsibilities of vari- 
ous participants in the procedure. 
In addition, the brochure contains 
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sample forms and statements and 
sound public relations advice on 
the following: 

Catastrophe Notice of Loss, 

Newspaper Publicity and Ad- 

vertising, 

Radio Broadcasts, 

Outline of Cooperative Action 

with Builders and Contractors 

Arbitration Agreements, 

Guiding Principles. 

In brief, the procedure outlines 
for agents and brokers what they 
should do to help the policyholder. 
For the agents this can be sum- 
marized in the following 10 steps, 
which are taken from a folder dis- 
tributed to agents on a country- 
wide basis: 

. Do not report losses by 
telephone. 

2. Organize claim procedure 
to handle efficiently all 
loss notices. 

. Obtain from insured full 
particulars regarding loss. 

. Advise the insured to pro- 
tect property from further 
damage. 

5. Complete Catastrophe Loss 
Notice in detail and for- 
ward immediately. 

. Indicate extreme hardship 
cases at top of all loss 
notices. 

. Explain to policyholders 
with minor claims that 
hardship cases will have a 


priority. 
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8. Refrain from adjusting 
any losses unless specifi- 
cally authorized. 

. Do not request immediate 
attention of an adjuster 
except in hardship cases. 

. Do not report losses that 
are not covered by the 
policy or that are obvious- 
ly less than any deduct- 
ible. 

The procedure leans to the view 
that agents are better off if they do 
not adjust losses. While many 
agents are capable of so doing, no 
agent under catastrophe conditions 
can handle more than a few of the 
losses that arise in his office. There- 
fore all interests would be served 
best if he refrained from actual 
adjustments. 

Losses also must be inspected to 
be properly adjusted, and experi- 
ence shows that agents who stead- 
fastly decline to adjust losses are 
in a better position than those who 
attempt to do so. Furthermore, the 
procedure recommends that no 
losses be adjusted for at least 72 
hours after catastrophe, thereby 
permitting careful preparation of 
the catastrophe notice of loss by the 
agent and at the same time allow- 
ing opportunity for adjusters to ar- 
range price schedules in coopera- 
tion with the local building trades. 


Catastrophe Notice of Loss 


The special catastrophe notice of 
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loss has been patterned after the 
one-write policy as closely as pos- 
sible and should prove helpful to 
policy writers in agency offices 
when they fill out the notices. It has 
been tested in several agency of- 
fices and found highly satisfactory. 

In the upper left-hand corner 
there is a space for city and catas- 
trophe zone number. As cities are 
zoned by local catastrophe commit- 
tees, the city and zone number 
should be completed in order to 
enable adjusters to confine their 
activities to individual zones and 
avoid needless travel time. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

Minimum requirements call for 
distribution of a copy of the notice 
to the company or general agent 
and to the fieldmen. Reporting 
losses by telephone should be dis- 
couraged because catastrophe loss 
handling is not expedited by a 
deluge of telephonic loss notices. 
Properly completed catastrophe 
loss notices always speed the han- 
dling of claims. 

The completeness with which 
the plan has been projected and 
articulated for successful operation 
under difficult circumstances is il- 
lustrated by the solution to the 
problem of getting the catastrophe 
notice to agents. Since ordinary 
loss notices are distributed by the 
rating bureaus, it was decided to 
print the catastrophe loss notice in 
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orange on back of the regular green 
notice of loss. New notices show 
clearly that the green notice is to 
be used for regular losses and that 
the notice on reverse side to be 
used only in event of catastrophe. 
The procedure recommends that 
property involved in a loss be in- 
spected by the agent or one of his 
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staff before the notice of loss is 
prepared. Though this is impossible 
in many cases, at least the agent 
can secure from the policyholders 
at the time the loss is reported sub- 
stantial information as to the nature 
and extent of it and thus insert a 
reasonable estimate of damage as a 
guide to the adjuster. 

In areas where catastrophes re- 
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More seriously damaged properties . 


cur, many agents have selected one 
or more of their clerical staff to do 
nothing but take phone reports of 
claims from policyholders. Thus 
agency personnel learns to obtain 
satisfactory information, and, with 
this as a guide, the agent can ar- 
range his losses so that policyhold- 
ers most seriously affected get first 
attention and the smaller claims re- 
ceive later review. 
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. . have first attention 


The Deductible Clause 

At the time losses are reported, 
agents should explain the deduct- 
ible clause, if there is one attached 
to the policy. Also, immediately ex- 
plain the coverage, particularly if 
no liability exists, thus avoiding as- 
signment of these so-called “no 
claims” to adjusters. 

This is also a good time to advise 
the insured to arrange for tem- 
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porary repairs to. protect property 
from further damage. The agent 
can explain to policyholders that 
there are thousands of losses and 
that the more seriously damaged 
properties should have first atten- 
tion. He can prepare a notice of 
loss with an intelligent estimate of 
the damage and a three or four 
word description of it, all of which 
will be of untold benefit to ad- 
justers. 

Agents are urged to keep an up- 
to-date file showing the exact de- 
partments and requirements of 
each company in the agency 
(whether regional department, gen- 
eral agent or fieldmen), the num- 
ber of loss notices required for each 
claim and where they will be 
mailed. This file will be of vital im- 
portance in the event of a catas- 
trophe, especially when the agent 
employs temporary help to prompt- 
ly prepare and distribute completed 
loss notices. 


Public Relations 


These occasions provide a real 
opportunity for creating good re- 
lations with the public. Losses, of 
course, should be neither under- 
paid nor overpaid, and with every- 
one participating in a coordinated 
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catastrophe loss adjustment pro- 
cedure each can do his job in a 
way that will make a favorable im- 
pression throughout the surround- 
ing community. 

Since there is a continuing effort 
to increase the manpower pool of 
adjusters throughout the country, 
adjusting organizations are con- 
stantly augmenting their staff and 
the companies are expanding their 
corps of staff adjusters. It is be- 
lieved that the insurance business 
now is in a position to place 500 
experienced, seasoned adjusters in 
any one disaster area. These experi- 
enced men not only can adjust 
losses, but they can at the same 
time supervise the activities of less 
experienced personnel. 

Thus with all segments of the 
business—the company, together 
with its general agents and field- 
men, the agent and the adjuster— 
doing effectively the things that 
they are best qualified to do, the 
insurance business can continue to 
be proud of the manner in which 
under the most trying circum- 
stances catastrophe claims running 
into thousands, and on occasion 
hundreds of thousands, can be 
properly handled to the satisfaction 
of everyone. 


A little skidding can go a long way! 
—The Indiana Agent 
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“I can never hear it too often. Tell me again—how much do you make a week?” 
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PUTTING A BIG ocean liner into its berth without AND THIS IS the ship that did it. On the whole, 
the use of tugs can be done, and has been done. But she got off fairly easy. She suffered hardly a scratch 
it’s never easy. Here is a case where it didn’t turn out except for the fact that some of her paint on the bow 
so well. The wind and the tides slammed the ship into was scraped off. Crew members can be seen touch- 
the pier and the structure received considerable damage, ing her up on the day after the accident. 


A Marine 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Rail | 


IT’S HARD to believe that such solid and impos- HEAD’S UP is still good advice, even in your own auto- 
ing things as railway freight cars would be vulner- mobile. This auto was flattened when a freight car, loaded 
able to air. And yet here are some of the 12 cars with 75 tons of iron are, toppled onto it from an overpass 
that were derailed by power-packed east winds 30 feet above. The woman driver jumped from behind the 
which hit them as they were moving north. wheel and escaped serious injury. 


wows 





IT PAYS to stay in your own class, but car drivers 
keep banging into trucks with results that are often 
tragic. The driver of this car was killed when he 
rammed into the van ahead of him. Police investi- 
gators are noting the details for the record. 


A Motor vehicle 


THIS FIRE caused more than $2,000,000 worth of 
damages to this waterfront area. Seven buildings 
and two piers were destroyed or badly damaged. All 
told, 354 firemen were called on to get the flames 
under control. Four of the firemen were injured. 
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THIS TRACTOR-TRAILER had been carrying a load 
automobiles, and when it went out of control it dropped da 
aged cars all over the place. Unfortunately, the place was 
used car lot, and when the owner looked around he fou 
that a lot of his cars were more used than ever. 
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TRAGEDY STRUCK suddenly in this small town. Thr 
houses were burned to the ground and three others wei 
seriously damaged. The whole thing started when 
tanker-truck went out of control and turned over. 

5,000 ga'lon cargo of gasoline was ignited and that was th 
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RE WERE THREE drivers involved in this acci- 
, and, hard as it is to believe, none of them were 
ously hurt. The two car drivers suffered only minor 
ries and the truck driver was untouched. But the car 
38-ton oil truck landed on was really damaged. 


HERE’S THE SORT of thing that can happen on 
a busy thoroughfare in a city in the twinkling of 
an eye. One car went through a red light and struck 
another which was hit by a third. In addition to 
the property damage, six occupants were injured. 
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1S EIGHT- ARM FIRE was the biggest one in this 
in 11 years. All told, it took 400 firemen to handle all 
equipment that was needed to fight the blaze. The prop- 
damage, of course, added up to plenty when all the 
res were in, the total came out at $1,500,000. 


Fire y 


HERE’S A BIG ONE that was brought under con- 
trol in a comparatively short time. This railroad 
warehouse was a five-alarmer, but it was out within 
an hour and a half. Unfortunately, one fireman was 
killed and at least six others were injured. 
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THIS HAD BEEN a busy processing plant at a 
powder company, but now there’s nothing left but 
ruins. An explosion was the cause of it all. Besides 
the property loss, ‘about $50,000,” one person was 
killed and there were a number of injured. 


A Blast 


THE NEWS 


THE PROTRUDING legs at the top of the pic- 
ture belong to a 19-year-old man who was trapped 
in an elevator shaft. Rescue workers tried for 
some time to free him and finally succeeded, but 
at the hospital he was pronounced dead on arrival. 


THE DAMAGE HERE was much greater—the final 
figure came to $500,000. The blast itself took place 
in a small restaurant. But nearby hotels, apartment 
buildings and store fronts were leveled, cars were 
crushed, and every window of a hotel was broken. 


IN PICTURES. 
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HEAVY RAINS that never seemed to stop washed away 
some of the foundation of this house which had been 
condemned and was unoccupied. Part of the house had 
fallen onto the street below, and firemen were anchoring 
a cable to the walls in order to pull them down. 


> 








e Selling is what makes the 
money. But sometimes paper 
work gets in the way of sell- 
ing. Here is a way to cut that 
paper work down to size 


The Semi-Formal Way 


F THE HEADING for this article 
had read “Form Letters Solve 

Correspondence Problem,” it is pos- 
sible a great many agents would 
have passed it by. And they would 
have missed reading about an in- 
novation that has taken the .coun- 
try by storm; for this article is not 
about form letters, but rather about 
a correspondence system that is 
unique in its approach to a prob- 
lem which besets every insurance 
agency. 

It is generally conceded that the 
average insurance man is a sales- 
man but not a detail man. This is 
as it should be. After all, it is his 
job to sell insurance, with the of- 
fice operational details usually left 
to the office staff, some of whom 
are very experienced while others 
have had little or none. Whatever 
the degree of experience, it is ob- 
vious that as the amount of busi- 


The author—Mr. Johnson is associated with 
the Johnson Insurance Agency and Johnson 
Insurance Forms Co., both of Stamford, 
Conn. 
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By CHARLES H. JOHNSON 





ness increases so also does the 
amount of office detail work in- 
crease, 

One office detail which consumes 
a tremendous amount of time is 
necessary correspondence. There 
are letters to clients, companies, 
claimants, claim offices, mortgagees 
and many others. Most of these 
letters follow a familiar pattern— 
they are the same in each case ex- 
cept for the difference in name, 
policy number or date of accident, 
etc. In all cases the pattern of the 
letters is the same. For example, 
when a policy is sent to a mort- 
gagee, it is customary to say “We 
enclose Policy No. ( ) of the 
( ) Insurance Co. written for 
( ) years from (date) to (renew 
or afford) (amount and kind of in- 
surance) on (description of prop- 
erty) owned by (name of assured) 
at (location). This policy is sent 
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to you for your protection as hold- 
er of a (first) mortgage on the 
property.” This particular letter 
goes out daily from every insurance 
office—sometimes dictated by the 
agent, at other times written by an 
experienced insurance girl; but al- 
ways the same letter in form (let’s 
forget about the agents who send 
the policies out with no letter and 
the agents who waste time deliver- 
ing the policies and waiting in line 
for receipts). More than ten years 
ago we devised a semi-form letter 
for this situation. It was printed on 
a form 3 2/3” high by 8%” wide, 
and we were able to print three 
forms on paper the size of a letter- 
head, thereby saving waste. It 
worked so well that we showed it 
to other agents and even took or- 
ders for it (imagine our surprise 
when one agent told us he had 
previously sent the original policy 
to the mortgagee with a personally 
typed letter but had sent a certifi- 
cate to the insured with a form 
letter).. The agents who agreed 
with us that this form letter was 
adequate all wanted their imprint 
on the letters, but this was impos- 
sible unless they would be satis- 
fied with a three-line imprint in 
the lower-left corner of the form; 
and even this looked rather crude. 
So we gave up the idea of becom- 
ing millionaires through selling 
form letters, But we continued to 
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use the form in our own office. 

For about seven years we went 
to sleep, mentally. We continued to 
sell insurance, and the detail con- 
tinued to pile up. First, we hired 
an extra secretary, and then we 
bought a dictaphone ($3,000 a 
year for a secretary; an expendi- 
ture of approximately $750 for a 
dictaphone). The letters continued 
to go out, all dictated into a ma- 
chine and then typed by the $3,000 
secretary (what a waste of time 
and money). 


THE SOLUTION 


And then the lightning struck— 
the solution appeared as if by 
magic. The solution? Simply turn 
the letter around—instead of a let- 
ter 3 2/3” high by 8%” wide we 
made the letter 84” high and 3 2/3” 
wide. Now it looked like a letter- 
head—we could put our imprint at 
the top where it belonged. We 
could still print three letter forms 
on an 8% by 11 sheet and keep the 
expense down. So we revised our 
“Form letter to Mortgagee,” re- 
arranging the same words, and 
laying out the body of it in such 
a way that the typist could set her 
machine at double-space and fill in 
all the proper words in the proper 
places without once having to ad- 
just her machine. Eureka! We had 
found the answer! 

Then came the inspiration! If 
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this “Letter to Mortgagee” took 
care of one phase of correspond- 
ence, then why not devise a semi- 
form letter for every situation for 
which an agent used a pattern 
letter? It wasn’t too difficult; all 
we had to do was to dictate a 
letter on a given situation, and 
then take words and arrange them 
on a form letter, leaving spaces to 
fill in the appropriate information. 
This was the expensive part—first 
we typed the form letter and then 
we had it set in type, telling the 
printers exactly where to put each 
word. Somehow they could never 
seem to understand and 
upon rearranging the copy the way 
they thought best. Finally, they 
would set it up as ordered, and we 
would start using it. As we used it, 
we took out the “bugs,” revising 
and revising the wording until it 
sounded just like a regular dictated 
letter, except that there were 
spaces for the appropriate names, 
dates, policy numbers, etc. 

This procedure went on for 
months until we had devised semi- 
form letters to cover 35 different 
situations, including one blank let- 
ter for emergencies. We used these 
letters every day. The only differ- 
ence was that now the policy writ- 
ing department and the loss de- 
partment and the accounting de- 
partment all were able to write the 
appropriate letters without waiting 


insisted 
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for me to dictate, and I found my- 
self with time on my hands for 
solicitation and for devising other 
labor-time-saving expedients that 
speeded up the office work. 

When the $3,000 secretary re- 
signed, we didn’t replace her—we 
found that the use of the semi-form 
letters and the Dictaphone made 











Helm Studios 
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it easy for the two remaining girls 
to carry on without help. We don’t 
mean to imply that form letters 
will replace secretaries. But they 
will eliminate the need for addi- 
tional girls, and in those cases 
where one secretary does all the 
work they will make her day easier 
or give her time to handle more 
new business. 
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One day, we sent a sample of 
each letter to an agent whom we 
knew in New Jersey asking for his 
opinion of them. We were quite 
delighted when he replied that the 
idea struck his fancy and he would 
like to use 19 of them in his 
agency. Immediately we arranged 
to have them imprinted for him. 
He since has ordered other letters, 
and has informed us they save a 
lot of time for him and for his 
office staff. 


REAL ENTHUSIASM 


Then we showed them person- 
ally to agents in our immediate 
territory. Everyone seemed to be 
enthusiastic except the agents in 
our own city. (They apparently 
couldn’t bring themselves to use 
forms designed by a competitor— 
especially because the competitor’s 
name appeared on the bottom of 
the forms as the copyright owner. 
Today five Stamford agents are 
using some of the forms and are 
quite enthusiastic about them!) 

Now we began to give serious 
thought to the possibility of mak- 
ing these form letters available to 
agencies all over the country and 
also perhaps to making a few dol- 
lars a little more easily than by sell- 
ing insurance. There are many 
ways of building a successful in- 
surance agency; some agents do it 
by advertising, some by joining 
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organizations, some by door-to- 
door solicitation. Personally, I be- 
lieve that the best way is to give 
such personal and careful attention 
to the business on the books that 
every client becomes a salesman 
for me. I have tried always to give 
the client more than he expects, 
and the results have convinced me 
that my method is the best one for 
me. 


SERVICE CouNTS 


I shall never try to tell any other 
agent how to run his business, but 
I do want to tell every agent that, 
regardless of how he first got the 
business, the best way to keep it 
and increase it is to strive earnestly 
at all times to service his business 
so well that no competitor can ever 
take it away. Our clients are con- 
vinced that their interests are para- 
mount in our agency. To give the 
necessary service requires time, 
and use of form letters gives us 
that time. 

Actually it isn’t the letters alone 
that save time. Just imagine having 
to search through 35 (now 42) 
pads of semi-form letters to find 
the one needed for a given situa- 
tion. The answer was to devise a 
filing system. It wasn’t easy, but it 
was done. In its finished form it is 
simplicity itself, but it took months 
of experimentation to make it sim- 
ple. It fits beautifully into a desk 
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Give her time to handle more new business 


drawer, out of the way when not 
in use. The real secret is the index 
and the guides. The letters are 
divided into groups as follows: 
Policies are in the 100 group, Cer- 
tificates in the 200’s, Endorsements 
in the 300’s, Losses in the 400’s, 
Accounting in the 500’s, and Mis- 
cellaneous in the 600’s. Each letter 
is numbered and filed behind a 


guide with a similar number. To 
find the appropriate letter, one has 
merely to look at an index card. 
For example, to find the form to 
send a policy to a mortgagee one 
has merely to look under the main 
heading of “Policies,” then look at 
the sub-heading “Policy—to Mort- 
gagee—New or Renewal.” The in- 
dex tell us this is Letter #109. 
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Then all we do is look behind a 
guide numbered 109, and there is 
the pad of semi-form letters. Of 


course, after a while secretaries get 
to know the form numbers just as 
they get to know the numbers of 
fire forms. 


Stme_Le INDEX 


The index is a simple piece of 
cardboard 4” x 9” with a complete 
listing of all the form letters placed 
in the front of the drawer for quick 
reference. As we add new letters to 
the system, we merely add the new 
names and numbers to the index. 

The guides are equally simple. 
We have two sets of these. One set 
of six guides with left hand metal 
tabs is numbered from 100 through 
600. If desired, these guides could 
be labeled “Policies, Certificates, 
etc. rather than 100, 
200, 300, etc. The second set of 
guides have center metal tabs be- 
hind which are filed the pads of 
letters. Additional letters, when 
designed, can be filed into the sys- 
tem merely by adding another 
guide with the appropriate num- 


numbered 


ber. 

We are presently designing eight 
additional letters which will be 
fitted into the system when we are 
sure that they are as perfect as can 
be. We have found that the pres- 
ent 42 letters cover the great ma- 
jority of situations, especially since 
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one of them is a blank letterhead 
to cover unusual situations. 

Considerable thought has gone 
into the preparation of these form 
letters. For example here are some 
of the features: 


1—They are so arranged that 
a typist can set her type- 
writer at double space and 
never have to adjust. 

2—They are exactly the size 
of a folded policy. 

3—They are light in weight— 
1/3 the size of a letter- 
head. 

4—They can be loose-stapled 
to the policy or just 
slipped into the envelope 
with the policy. 

5—They are typed by the 
typist when she types the 
policy; they are signed by 
the agent when he signs 
the policy; the copy is at- 
tached to the daily—all 
this results in a_ terrific 
gain of time. 

6—Dictation time is saved by 
the agent; dictation and 
transcribing time is saved 
by the stenographer. 

7—Experienced or inexperi- 
enced girls can use them 
—each form tells exactly 
what to write in each 
open space. 

8—Being short, they are more 
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apt to be read by clients. 

9—Being small, the insurance 
companies will put them 
on top of the pile and 
take care of them first. 

10—We have been told that 
form letters should never 
be sent to clients. These 
are not form letters but 
rather semi-form letters. 
And we find this statement 
rather ridiculous when we 
know that some agents 
send out policies with no 
letter at all and some use 
printed form letters. We 
have yet to lose a client 
or to receive a criticism 
because of our use of 
these semi-form letters; 
rather, our clients have 
complimented us on their 
use. And more than half 
of these letters are for use 
in dealing with claimants, 
claim offices, companies 
and mortgagees. 


We are naturally very proud of 
this system of semi-form letters. It 
started as a hobby but threatens 
to become big business. It is only 
one of the many labor-saving de- 
vices which we have installed in 
our agency to do a better job for 
our clients. As the author and de- 
signer, I am proud of the nation- 
wide approval evidenced by the 
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request of several leading insurance 
publications for articles about it 
and by the request of one of the 
country’s largest insurance compa- 
nies which has asked that we fur- 
nish them with a complete set of 
letters, guides, and indexes for 
their home-office exhibit room, 
which features the latest and best 
agency systems and forms. This 
same company has requested and 
received 150 sets of the form let- 
ters which are to be given to their 
special agents for showing to local 
agents countrywide. 

If our experience with previous 
articles is any criterion, we expect 
to be deluged with requests for 
samples of the letters. As authors, 
we would like to show the system 
to every one of the 90,000 agencies 
in the country. But, as_business- 
men, we realize that we can not 
possibly afford to do so. It would 
cost us thousands of dollars in 
printing costs and in labor costs 
and postage to assemble and mail 
a complete set of the letters to 
agents interested in improving the 
efficiency of their offices (and we 
assume that every agent is inter- 
ested in ways and means of cutting 
down overhead and increasing ef- 
ficiency). Even if an agent didn’t 
believe in form letters, this set of 
letters would be a tremendous help 
to him as a model for personally 
typed letters. So we are compelled 
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by necessity to put a price tag in 
our willingness to share this inno- 
vation with other agents. 

To all interested agents we shall 
be happy to send a sample copy 
of each of the form letters, filled 
in as they appear in actual use pro- 
vided they are willing to reimburse 


us for the cost of preparation, 
handling and mailing. We know 
from our own experience and from 
the experience of others that the 
use of these semi-form letters will 
increase the efficiency of every in- 
surance agency and will save thou- 
sands of dollars in overhead costs. 


“There’s two guys that won't get the bright idea again to invite the boss 
along on their hunting trip!” 





e Agents who handle these 
bonds can do a lot for their 
clients. And they can do 
something for themselves too 


Executors’ Bonds 


E ARE ENGAGED in a busi- 
WV nvess whose concept has 
been known to man since Biblical 
times. Although the idea was that 
of personal suretyship, even the 
ancients feared that the person act- 
ing as surety would be liable for an 
unfulfilled obligation which would, 
among other things, break up an 
old friendship. In our day, personal 
suretyship has to a great extent 
been replaced by corporate surety- 
ship, written through bonding com- 
panies. Suretyship is a contract 
wherein the company, in considera- 
tion of a certain specified premium, 
agrees to answer for the debt, de- 
fault, or miscarriage of another. 
We will now consider some of 
the bonds required to be given by 
administrators, executors, guard- 
The author—Miss Kiernan has spent over 
20 years in the surety business, handling 
contract, court and fidelity bonds. Presently 
associated with the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corp., she has in the past worked 
for the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co. She attended the Schools of Commerce 


and of Law at St. John’s University and is 
a member of the New York Bar. 
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ians, trustees and committees. These 
bonds have certain characteristics 
in common. There are three parties 
to each type of bond; the principal, 
or the one who is required to give 
the bond; the obligee, or the party 
in whose favor the bond is written, 
and the surety, who undertakes that 
the principal will carry out his 
duties, or answer for the same. 
Fiduciary bonds are usually re- 
quired pursuant to law, and in that 
respect are mandatory. Each type 
of bond requires that the principal 
faithfully carry out the duty im- 
posed upon him by law, or by order 
of the court. 

In each class the principal has 
the duty to collect the assets of 
the estate, make proper disburse- 
ments according to law, account 
for all his transactions to the court, 
and distribute the balance of the 
funds to the parties entitled there- 
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to. Under these types of bonds, 
anyone who has a beneficial interest 
in the estate may bring an action 
under the bond if he has suffered 
a loss by reason of the principal’s 
failure to perform his duties and 
obligations pursuant to the statute. 
If the fiduciary diverts funds of the 
estate to his own use, there can be 
a recovery under the bond, provid- 
ing the statute of limitations has 
not run out. The fiduciary must 
also invest the funds of the estate 
in his charge pursuant to the law 
relating thereto, and, if he fails to 
do so, he may subject the surety to 
liability thereby. 

An administration bond 
quired when a deceased person dies 
without leaving a will and leaves 
property, either real or personal, 
which must be marshalled and dis- 
tributed in accordance with the 
statute relating to decedents’ es- 


is re- 


tates. 

An executor’s bond is 
when the will of the testator is 
silent regarding the requirement of 
the executor to give or not to give 
a bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties. An executor must 
carry out the wishes of the de- 
ceased as expressed in his will and 
any other orders of the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the estate. 

Guardian bonds are required by 
the court to cover the administra- 
tion of the estate of a minor. The 
bonds normally continue until the 


given 
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infant reaches the age of 21. The 
guardian is required to follow the 
law pertaining to such infant es- 
tates and the orders of the court. 

Trustees’ bonds are usually re- 
quired for the faithful performance 
of the duties of a trustee appointed 
under a will, known as a testamen- 
tary trust, or a trustee appointed by 
a deed or other instrument. The 
trustee must carry out the terms of 
trust under which he is serving. 

Committees are appointed by 
the court to administer the estate of 
a person judicially declared incom- 
petent, and bonds are required for 
the faithful administration of the 
estate. 


REAL ADVANTAGES 


Agents and brokers might well 
consider some of the real advan- 
tages in the solicitation of court 
bond business. First, the giving of 
the bond is usually mandatory. The 
producer does not have to interest 
his client in purchasing a certain 
type of coverage, or persuade him 
to take a certain amount. The law 
says a bond must be given and also 
fixes the amount. 

Secondly, these bonds are con- 
tinuous in form and normally ter- 
minate only when the duties of the 
fiduciary have been completed, and 
he has accounted for them. When 
the renewal comes around, the pro- 
ducer just bills his client, and, un- 
less the bond has been terminated 
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and evidence of this furnished the 
company, the premium must be 
paid. There is no need to resell the 
client each year. 

Thirdly, there may be additional 
business arising from the sale of 
any one of these types of bonds. For 
instance, when the original bond is 
given, the assets may be thought to 
be nominal, and such a bond may 
be given. Upon further search, after 
the appointment of the fiduciary, 
further assets may well be discov- 
ered. This requires the filing of an 
additional bond. The attorney ordi- 
narily will call the producer on the 
first bond and ask him to procure 
the additional bond. I have in mind 
one such case where an original 
administration bond of $10,000 was 


given. Subsequently, upon a search 
of the decedent’s effects, a safe de- 
posit box was discovered with al- 


most $250,000 in securities. The 
court ordered an additional bond in 
this amount to be filed, and the at- 
torney secured it through the orig- 
inal producer. 

In other cases after the original 
bond is secured, there may be an 
occasion to sell real property that 
comprises part of the estate. The 
court usually demands the filing 
of an additional bond before the 
proceeds of the sale of the property 
may be received by the fiduciary. 
This bond sometimes is required to 
the full amount of the property, 
sometimes to twice the amount. It 
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is the most logical procedure for 
the attorney to secure such a bond 
through the agent or broker who 
placed the original bond. 

The commission on court bonds 
is good, and, once the bond is 
placed on the books of the com- 
pany, the agent can almost forget 
about it. There is no servicing such 
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as is required on various types of 
insurance policies. The agent is 
billed annually and is required only 
to collect the premium. The under- 
writer for the company takes care 
of following the case through to 
termination once it is written. 
Now let us consider some of the 
more fundamental principles of un- 
derwriting court bonds and the re- 
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quirements of the companies that 
issue them. 


PROFITABLE WoRK 


After securing the name and ad- 
dress of the fiduciary, the name of 
the decedent, the court in which 
the bond is 
amount, the producer should make 


required and th 


an effort to obtain some information 
about the assets and debts of the 
estate, and the persons interested in 
the estate. While this calls for some 
work on the part of the producer, 
it can turn out to be a very profit- 
able work. Suppose an order for a 
bond of $10,000 is given. Ordinari- 
ly this covers assets in the same 
amount, and the premium for the 
same would be based therein. How- 
ever, suppose the bond is a so- 
called reduced bond wherein the 
assets of the estate are much great- 
er, say $100,000. The premium 
charges therefore would be based 
on a different rate, and the pre- 
mium would be almost twice that 
paid for a bond where the value of 
the assets of the estate and the 
bonds are approximately equal. 
Thus, the producer, by not securing 
the proper information, loses the 
commission he should rightfully be 
entitled to, because the company 
doesn’t have sufficient facts upon 
which to arrive at the correct pre- 
mium. 

Again, suppose an administration 
bond is required, and part of the 
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estate is a going business. Ordi- 
narily, most surety companies un- 
derwrite such cases very strictly. If 
the producer does not secure the 
information before the bond is writ- 
ten, and if, after it is placed on the 
company’s books, a loss occurs 
through the operation of the busi- 
ness for which the company may 
become liable, this loss will certain- 
ly affect the producer’s loss ratio 
or contingent with the company. 
As a result, the producer loses 
money which he would not have 
lost had he gotten the necessary 
facts for the underwriting of the 
bond. 


JomntT CONTROL 


In a number of cases the surety 
company will insist upon the right 
of joint control over the assets of 
an estate. This feature often meets 
with opposition from brokers and 
agents. Very frequently, they claim 
the attorney does not desire it, that 
it’s cumbersome, that it reflects up- 
on the principal, etc. 

Joint control is a safeguard not 
only for the beneficiaries of the 
estate, but for the agent and attor- 
ney as well. The agent can be sure 
that, before joint control is finally 
released and the bond terminated, 
the company will see to it that all 
outstanding earned premiums on 
the bond are paid. It also helps the 
attorney in keeping a check upon 
his clients. Frequently fiduciaries 
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To cover the administration of the estate of a minor 


who have retained counsel have 
many ideas of their own as to the 
proper administration of the estate, 
and are anything but cooperative 
with their attorney. 

The attorneys can count upon 
the surety companies to assist them 
in getting their clients to perform 
the duties required of them by law, 
or else withhold countersignature 
until such compliance is had. This 


can at times be of very great help 
in preventing premature distribu- 
tion at the time the estate is to be 
closed. 

The chief source of bond busi- 
ness is attorneys. Of course some 
attorneys already have a broker, 
but many others do not have a 
producer who handles all their bus- 
iness and are quite willing to place 
a bond through a broker or agent 
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who can render efficient and intel- 
ligent service. Why not solicit the 
attorneys in your business area, or 
those you know through social, 
church or veterans organizations? 
You may then be able to place 
their next bond. You can be sure 
that, if your service is good, you 
will continue to get their business. 

Every section of the country has 
its state bar associations, county 
associations, guilds formed by law- 
yers of a particular faith, associa- 
tions formed by alumni of a par- 
ticular law school and legal fra- 
ternities and sororities. An agent in- 
terested in increasing his volume of 
court bond business should seek 
opportunities to speak before these 
groups. 


Get KNOwN 


Agents and brokers should em- 
phasize to the clients they already 
have that they are also equipped 
to handle their bond business. Very 
frequently a broker’s client will re- 
quire a fiduciary bond and be un- 
aware of the fact that the broker 
who places his fire insurance can 
also place surety bonds. Thus, he 
will not mention the broker’s name 
to his attorney, and the bond will 
be placed elsewhere. 

Producers should try to interest 
attorneys in providing for bonds for 
executors when drawing up a will. 
The ordinary procedure is to pro- 
vide that the executor named in a 
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will should serve without bond. 
This is done on the theory that such 
a person is someone known and 
trusted by the testator. 

However, unfortunately, instances 
have occurred where the executor 
diverted the funds of the estate or 
mismanaged the properties so that 
the legatees were deprived of their 
inheritance. Court action frequent- 
ly turns out to be impractical be- 
cause the executor is not financially 
responsible. An attorney can in- 
corporate in a will a provision for 
the bonding of the executor and 
also state that such bond is to be 
paid for out of the assets of the es- 
tate. 

There was an instance recently 
where the co-executor who was 
bonded, and over whose bank ac- 
counts the surety company exer- 
cised joint control, diverted the 
estate funds by raising the checks 
after they were countersigned and 
then forging the endorsement and 
placing the funds to his own ac- 
count. The loss to the company was 
approximately $25,000. But, the 
legatees did not suffer. Since the 
co-executor was bonded, the com- 
pany paid. 

The premium charge for such 
bonds is relatively small when com- 
pared with the assurance which 
they give the testator that his bene- 
ficiaries will receive what he in- 
tends them to have, regardless of 
the unfaithfulness of the executor 
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in whom he reposed confidence. 
Producers should arm themselves 
with the basic practical require- 
ments of underwriting fiduciary 
bonds so that when the occasions 


for such bonds arise, they can 
handle them efficiently and intelli- 
gently. Why not call upon your 
company underwriter now and get 
this information? 










































































“This chicken a la king ain’t fit for a bum!” 








e What your newspaper editor 
thinks about you and your 
business is very important. Be- 
cause, frequently, what he 
thinks about you today, the 
public may think about you 
tomorrow 


Agent and Editor Team Up 


HAT CAN HAPPEN when an 
WV sazressive, well-informed 
insurance agent and a sound pub- 
lic-spirited newspaperman get to- 
gether was demonstrated recently 
in the Texas cattle town of Lub- 
bock. 
suc- 


Because Marion Sanford, 
cessful Lubbock insurance agent, 
had made it a point to know and 
occasionally lunch with the editor 
of his community’s two newspa- 
pers, and to use that opportunity to 


discuss insurance problems and 
principles with him; and because 
the editor was keenly conscious of 
his responsibility to keep his com- 
munity fully and accurately in- 
formed, the people not only of 
Lubbock but of all that part of 
Texas are far better acquainted 
with the reasons why insurance 
rates are what they are. 

Charles A. Guy, the editor in 
question, has been writing a widely- 
read column, “The Plainsman,” for 


over 25 years—the oldest column in 
Texas written continuously by one 
person. Both Mr. Guy and Mr. San- 
ford are members of one of those 
luncheon “round tables” you will 
find in every town in America from 
New York to Lubbock. This table is 
located in the dining room of a 
Lubbock hotel and some 15 to 20 
businessmen, all close friends, make 
a point of considering it theirs. 
Some days there aren’t very many 
at the table, but on other days it is 
packed. Insurance Agent Sanford, 
whenever he is in the locality at 
lunch time, makes it a point to 
lunch there. Mr. Guy, too, is one of 
the “round table regulars.” 
Frequently, at some point in the 
lunch, a subject comes up on 
which one or another of the mem- 
bers of the “round table” is a re- 
spected expert. So the other mem- 
bers of the group listen intently to 
what the expert has to say. Under- 
standably, the subject of insurance 
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has come up frequently in those 
discussions, and Mr. Sanford’s asso- 
ciates have listened as he carefully 
explained the situation at hand, 
giving them the benefit of his ex- 
perience and knowledge. He has 
discussed just about everything 
from liability rates and losses to 
the multitude of factors that cause 
them. And his listeners have 


learned much from him, as a recent 
event graphically demonstrated. 


FATEFUL Day 


One fateful day, Editor Guy’s 
son drove dad’s car squarely into a 
traffic accident and all of the head- 
aches that are common to such an 
incident in these strenuous times. 
There were dented fenders, rup- 
tured tempers, arguments about 
“whodunnit” — and insurance ad- 
justors. But, strangely enough, the 
headaches in this case were soon 
replaced by general satisfaction all 
around. And all because Editor 
Guy, at the Lubbock round table, 
had learned some of the facts of 
life about insurance. 

So, instead of deciding that ev- 
erything was wrong with every- 
body, from the other party in the 
accident to traffic cops and insur- 
ance companies, Mr. Guy sat down 
to his typewriter and put into the 
simple philosophy of a well in- 
formed newspaper editor the facts 
he had been absorbing over many a 


luncheon soup bow] and coffee cup. 
This is what he wrote: 


“We had a car in a fender-bend- 
ing the other day (luckily not 
while we were driving it) and as a 
result have had some conflabs with 
insurance gents. Out of the various 
conversations, all of which inciden- 
tally were quite pleasant, came 
some reference to high rates 
charged for collision and’ other 
types of drivers insurance and, nat- 
urally, to the mounting tolls of 
damages paid by the various com- 
panies. 

“This much everybody knows, or 
should know: 

“The carelessness of the average 
American driver is pushing insur- 
ance rates up to the point where 
many people cannot afford the pro- 
tection they need; and insurance 
companies, taking a terrific beating 
due to mounting accident figures 
and over-generous juries, are all but 
being shoved out of this type of 
business. 

“We have no stock in any insur- 
ance company, so personally, we 
have no stake in whether such 
companies remain in business, or 
not. 

“But as an ordinary citizen who 
believes insurance of various forms 
is both a good investment and a 
necessity, we are perturbed over 
the situation as it currently obtains 
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“ 


in the automobile liability field. 
Everyone should be perturbed. 

“One of several things is going 
to happen, just as sure as we who 
are still breathing are alive: 


1. Rates covering automobile 
driving insurance are soon 
going to be so high that 
only a relatively few people 
can afford it; or, 
Automobile driving insur- 
ance will cease to be of- 
fered; or, 

We Americans will improve 
our driving habits to the 
point where a company can 
sell insurance at rates with- 
in the reach of most drivers 


Marion Sanford 
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and still make a profit on 
its service and risk. 


“Joe Blow may think it’s no skin 
off his nose if John Zilch has a 
costly accident—but if Joe figures it 
that way, he is kidding himself. 
Every time John and a few others 
tear up their cars, and other peo- 
ple’s with them, Joe’s insurance 
rates go up. Whether Joe knows it, 
or not, he has to help pay for John’s 
damage and the damage John does 
to the other fellow involved in the 
mishap. 

“Insurance rates are not pitched 
like charges in other lines of busi- 
ness. They are pitched on statistics. 
They rise, and/or fall, in direct 
ratio to claims paid. Therefore, so 


long as automobile accidents in- 
crease, the costs of repairing cars 
so will the 


continue to increase, 
cost of accident insurance. 

“That's tough—-but that’s the way 
it is. 

“To get down to figures, stock in- 
surance companies (the kind most 
people have their insurance with) 
have lost 150 million dollars in au- 
tomobile liability claims since 
World War II. 

“As a result, some companies al- 
ready have withdrawn from the 
field; others are preparing to do so. 

“Also, as a result, companies are 
turning down more and more ap- 
plicants for insurance all the time 
when investigations show these ap- 
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plicants have a penchant for engag- 
ing in accidents. 

“And, also, insurance rates are 
following the upward trend, year 
after year after year, which is: bad 


for all concerned. 

“It is bad for the people who 
have to pay the increased rates; it 
is bad for the companies, because 
the higher the rates go the fewer 
potential customers they have. It is 
also bad for people whose cars are 
damaged, who are killed, or badly 
injured, by people who cannot af- 
ford insurance or, because of bad 
driving records, can’t get insur- 
ance. 

“In addition to increased costs of 
repairs and increased 
liability rates, another 


automobile 
automobile 
comes from frequent 
action in 


bad angle 
thoughtless jury 
which get to court. 

“Too many jurors take the posi- 
tion that ‘the insurance companies 
are big and rich, so it won’t hurt to 
sock ’em hard.’ These jurors don’t 
realize that when they ‘sock ’em 
hard’ they, and everyone else, will 
have to pay the bill. 

“It may sound like a fine, gen- 
erous thing to do to give a poor, 
old neighbor a ‘break’ over the big, 
rich insurance companies head- 
quartered 1,000 miles away. But in 
practice that is both economically 
unsound as well as unjust. Courts 
are supposed to dispense justice, 
not ‘breaks.’ Yet it is a well known 


cases 
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fact that some lawyers and testify- 
ing doctors on both sides make a 
‘racket’ out of damage suits. This 
often results in inequities which are 
a hardship on the whole public, 
rather than as the jurors may mis- 
takenly expect, the big, rich insur- 
ance company. 

“Anybody who has ever hung 
around a courthouse and kept his 
eyes and ears open usually will tell 
you that on occasions some insur- 
ance companies try to ‘run it over’ 
some citizen. 

“But the same fellow usually will 
tell you, too, and truthfully, that 
for every effort on the part of an 
insurance company to ‘run it over’ 
an. individual there are dozens, or 
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scores, of efforts of individuals— 
through legal gymnastics—to ‘run it 
over’ the insurance companies. 

“All things being equal, the aver- 
age citizen might not give a hoot 
who ‘gyped’ who in an insurance 
case, or whether there was any 
actual ‘gypping’ done. 

“But all things aren’t equal, be- 
cause the individual—if he has 
proper insurance protection—takes 
a financial shellacking every time 
damages are paid for, with, or with- 
out, court action. 

“Suits arising from automobile 
accidents, like all other suits, should 
be heard and decided on merits and 
with the dispensing of justice in 
mind. Legal shenanigans and emo- 
tionalism should be out. 

“As in almost everything with a 
human background, there is a silver 
lining to this business of automobile 
liability insurance, albeit the lining 
at the moment is pretty deep be- 
hind the clouds. 

“Sooner or later, enough of the 
public is going to realize the seri- 
ousness of the situation—and the 
demand that something be done 
about it, for the public’s protection 
and the protection of the individ- 
ual, as well. 

“What that ‘something’ is cannot 
be safely said now, but among the 
‘somethings’ possibly to be tried 
are: stricter licensing of automobile 
driving; stern ‘grounding’ of the in- 
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dividual whose record shows him 
to be a bad and/or dangerous 
driver; a table setting out amounts 
of damages which can be upheld in 
court, and/or a universal system of 
crediting drivers with good records 
in ratio to the amounts charged the 
general public for insurance cov- 


erages. 
“Something, somewhere is going 
to have to ‘give’ soon.” 


Lubbock’s Insurance Agent San- 
ford made what may be the under- 
statement of the decade when he 
pronounced Editor Guy’s column 
on that day “the best” he had ever 
read. It was, in fact, a masterpiece; 
because it put the whole problem 
of public safety and automobile 
liability insurance rates in a single 
column of such simple words that 
any one could readily understand 
it. But, good as the column was, 
that is not the real point of this 
article. The real point is why the 
Texas editor was able to write so 
learnedly and therefore so effec- 
tively? 

If Insurance Agent Sanford and 
Editor Guy had never met, it is en- 
tirely probable that the column 
would not have been written. If 
Insurance Agent Sanford had not 
known his business well enough to 
communicate facts about it to Edi- 
tor Guy, it would have been impos- 
sible for the newspaperman to state 
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So long as automobile accidents increase 


the facts so plainly. And if Editor 
Guy had not had confidence in the 
integrity and ability of Insurance 
Agent Sanford, he would have paid 
little attention to the things he had 
been saying over a long period of 
time—and the tone of the column 
might have been entirely reversed. 

And all of this brings us to the 
lesson every insurance agent can 


learn from what happened at a 
luncheon round table in a Texas 
cattle town—and how it benefited 
an entire community and its en- 
virons for miles around. It is simply 
that if Lubbock’s Insurance Agent 
Sanford could do it, so can all of 
the other well informed insurance 
agents of the nation. Any public 
relations specialist will tell you that 
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there is no better medium for im- 
proving public relations and making 
facts known than by word-of-mouth 
—by personal conversations, in other 
words. 

Certainly it is not suggested here 
that every insurance agent in every 
community should immediately be- 
gin making dates for lunch with the 
local editor. That would be worse 
than making no contact at all. It is 
possible, however, for the local 
agents to designate one of their 
number to serve as a one-man pub- 
lic relations committee and give 
him the responsibility of educating 
—and keeping educated—the local 
editor. If there is a luncheon round 
table in your town, why not make 
the editor a member of it, where 


he would get a lot of badiy needed 
education about a number of busi- 


ness problems, in and out of insur- 
ance? If there is no such table, a 
monthly luncheon meeting between 
the editor and one or two well 
informed insurance agents would 
serve just as well. 

Most people picture a newspaper 
editor as an evil-tempered character 
who takes keen, personal delight in 
unnecessarily and inaccurately criti- 
cizing everyone and everything. 
The great majority of editors are 
no such ogres. They have to work 
swiftly and, therefore, are prone to 
ittack without having all of the 


facts. That is unfortunate, it is 
wrong, and it results in a consider- 
able amount of provoking and 
sometimes harmful injustice. Never- 
theless, it is journalism as journal- 
ism is practiced today—and we can’t 
change it. 

On the other hand, however, you 
will find the average editor a most 
friendly and receptive person if 
you have interesting information or 
want to set him on the right path 
about any given subject. He will 
not be interested in an effort to get 
free advertising space, or a mere 
plug for any business. He will be 
mightily interested, however, about 
information that will help him to 
understand an important industry 
if and when he is called upon to 
write something about it. The 
better he knows our industry, the 
greater the chances that he will 
write favorably. No one is in a 
better position to do that job than 
the insurance agents, where ever 
they are doing business, from met- 
ropolitan center to rural town with 
a country weekly. 

In other words, what Insurance 
Agent Sanford did in Lubbock, 
Texas, any sound insurance agent 
in the United States can do—to the 
ever lasting benefit of himself, the 
public and the industry upon which 
all three depend to a greater or * 
less extent. 








Usable Ideas for Today 


Your MENTAL ATTITUDE 

If you had to select the one greatest 
characteristic of any successful man 
you certainly could not go far wrong 
in naming mental attitude. There is 
too much proof available to all of us 
that right mental attitude can work 
wonders. How often have we seen 
men who seemed to possess very lim- 
ited talents climb to the heights in 
their field only because of a right 
mental attitude. It is also true that 
many men of superior genius and tal- 
ent have remained always in the mire 
of mediocrity simply because of a poor 
mental attitude. 

The right mental attitude results in 
positive thinking which in turn pre- 
vents us from discouragement, despair, 
and despondency. It takes problems 
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and instead of complaining about 
them it finds a way to overcome them. 

You can, if you will be honest with 
yourself, discover in a very few min- 
utes just what your mental attitude is 
toward life and therefore toward your 
success. You live as you think and 
there is no greater asset in life than 
facing the world with a positive out- 
look. 

If you think in successful terms, if 
you look and act successful, if you 
inspire confidence, if you must suc- 
ceed and this desire carries over to 
concrete proof whereby you willingly 
and happily put in long hours of con- 
certed effort you are on the right 
road, your mental attitude is positive. 

What it gets right down to is this; 
if you know exactly what you want in 
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the way of success, and are honestly 
willing to go after your desires, then 
you must so approach each day that 
nothing on earth will prevent you from 
attaining your goal. Your mental atti- 
tude will work for you and not against 
you. Accept no excuses or alibis or, if 
you will, objections to the doing of 
your daily work. Remember always, 
and so fix it in your mind that you 
can never forget it, that just as surely 
as your prospects offer objections to 
buying Accident and Health insur- 
ance NOW, so do you offer objections 
to yourself for not selling NOW. 

It is never too cold, nor too wet, nor 
too stormy outside to succeed. There 
is no prospect too tough, no income 
high enough, no life complete enough 
to stand in the way of your success. 
It is you who must decide where you 
are going. The answer to it all lies in 
the right mental attitude. That is your 
ticket to success. 

You may acquire the right mental 
attitude if you are willing to take the 
few steps necessary toward that end. 
First of all the keystone of your effort 
must be self-discipline. Every time 
you give way to the comforts of the 
body or laziness of the mind you are 
succumbing to self-indulgence which 
is a form of selfishness. 

Therefore your first step is to con- 
quer self through stringent discipline. 
Forget yourself and your own small 
comforts in order to do the important 
job you must do. By forgetting your- 
self through discipline you eliminate 
fear, worry, hesitation, doubt, and all 
the negative things we are prone to 
concern ourselves with. 

By thinking positively about every 
facet of your life, from the arising in 
the morning to the falling asleep at 
night you will begin to acquire a way 
of living that will bring you untold 
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financial rewards and what is more 
important a peaceful and _ tranquil 
mind. It’s all up to you and your atti- 
tude. 

—The General’s Review 


gen? 
FAITH 

Faith is a very important factor in 
this business. You must have three 
kinds of faith: 

Faith in the value of what you are 
selling. 

Faith in your ability to explain and 
present it. 

And absolute faith in the worth of 
your Own services. 

If you don’t have a whole-hearted 
belief in insurance, the most skillful 
sales talk won't ring true. 

If you lack faith in your knowledge 
of the different types of policies, you 
will always have a lurking fear that 
some customer or competitor will ask 
you some question that will show you 
up. 

And if you are not convinced in 
your own mind that you earn every 
dollar you receive in commissions, you 
may get the idea that the man who 
buys a policy from you is doing you 
a favor. That would be fatal. 

—The Travelers Protection 
v 7 7 
It’s ZOOMING 

Aviation Insurance now appears to 
be one of the bright spots on the hori- 
zon of Agents’ opportunities for profit. 

Radical changes within the Aviation 
industry itself and the tremendous 
growth of the past few years have 
combined to make it essential that 
nearly every Agent have adequate 
Aviation facilities in his office. 

Changes in the Aviation industry in 
recent years have practically elimi- 
nated the “fly-by-night” type of oper- 
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ator and flying school risks no longer 
constitute a predominant portion of 
the industry. Today there are more 
multi-engined airplanes owned and 
operated by business firms and corpo- 
rations than by all the scheduled air- 
lines in the country. They also own 
and operate nearly one out of every six 
of the small single engine airplanes in 
active use today. The privately owned 
or sportsman pilot type risk has greatly 
diminished as compared to early post- 
war years. Today’s private owners are 
generally the more successful doctors, 
lawyers or other professional men. 
Because of their status in life, they are 
desirous of and need higher limits and 
broader protection than the usual pri- 
vate owner of former years. 
Commercial use of the airplane has 
increased tremendously in recent years. 
The tonnage of perishable goods, 


clothing, machine parts, livestock and 
most anything else moved by air is 


outstanding. Even house-to-house 
newspaper delivery is done by air- 
plane in some parts of the country. 
The most radical changes and prob- 
ably the greatest growth within the 
industry have taken place in agricul- 
tural flying. So complete and revolu- 
tionary have been the changes in this 
type of flying that even oldtime ex- 
perienced operators are mere novices 
at some phases of their activities. This 
has necessitated a most careful scru- 
tiny and cautious approach to the 
underwriting of such risks. 

The future of Aviation, by all sound 
basic analysis, looks even brighter 
than has been recently demonstrated. 
The pitch to which all industry is 
tuned today is making ownership and 
operation of aircraft by the thousands 
of private firms and _ corporations 
throughout the country more neces- 
sary than ever. The small two-place 
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airplane is almost a thing of the past. 
Today’s manufacturers are building, 
almost entirely, four-place and larger 
planes with a decided immediate trend 
toward twin-engine four to six-place 
aircraft in the $30,000 to $60,000 
class. This adds greatly to the utility 
of the airplane and will certainly re- 
sult in a considerably increased de- 
mand. Although we are undoubtedly 
far from the era of “flyable automo- 
biles” for each of us, their develop- 
ment is being worked on. The jet 
engine for both the large commercial 
transport plane and the small private 
plane is rapidly nearing actuality and 
the helicopter is already in successful 
use commercially and militarily. A 
rapid growth in the use of this type of 
aircraft in civilian operations is ex- 
pected upon completion of our mili- 
tary operations in Korea. 

Such changes call for constant vigil- 
ance in order to stay abreast of the 
needs of insureds in a rapidly expand- 
ing industry. , 

—North America Fieldman 
ee *# 
Do Ir Ricutr 

One agent used to “sell” his policies 
by describing them briefly and in 
highly technical terms. Then he let 
the price drop dramatically, like the 
hood of a ’27 Ford, in the prospect’s 
face. Needless to say, such a method 
wouldn’t even sell a Christmas tree 
on Christmas Eve. 


RicHt APPROACH 


First, review the benefits of the con- 
tract. Don’t forget to tell your pros- 
pect the benefits of your agency 
service. Give him these facts in every- 
day language that he understands. 
Then, and then only, is he prepared 
to hear the price. 

Tell him the price, not abruptly, but 
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quietly. Help him along with his de- 
cision by asking such questions as: 

“When do you want to use your 
car?” 

“Are these limits adequate? Only 
last week Joe Doaks had to pay a 
judgment of $20,000.” 

“When do you want to begin oper- 
ations?” 

If the prospect objects to the price, 
try one of these: 

“The price may seem high, but this 
contract is the finest, the most compre- 
hensive, that money can buy.” 

“There are several prices. It de- 
pends upon which policy serves your 


purpose best.” 

“Why do you think the price is too 
high? Price is related to what you 
get.” 

“The first price is high, but it will 
save you money in the end. This is the 


only cost.” 

Although the benefits of a policy 
and its value to the prospect are quite 
obvious to the agent, they never are 
obvious to the prospect until they are 
fully explained in common, ordinary 
words. If you talk about the premium 
before you have aroused the prospect’s 
desire for the protection, price will 
dim his interest and his desire never 
will be stimulated. 

—The Marylander 
7 7 5 
PrRoTECT THE MERCHANTS 

You know how well the compre- 
hensive personal liability policy safe- 
guards all the liability hazards faced 
by a home owner? Well, the store- 
keeper's policy does an equally good 
job in regard to the liability hazards 
faced by a merchant. 

Among other things it covers the 
premises hazard, products or com- 
pleted operations (with a few exclu- 
sions most of which can be covered 


by endorsement), contractual obliga- 
tions, imposed by the terms of the 
lease, rented equipment, structural 
operations, incidental premises, dogs 
ind signs and medical payments. 

Rates are based on units of per 100 
square feet of area so it is very simple 
to figure the premium. 

If you are handling the liability 
business for your merchant-customers 
on the old owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ form, convert them to the 
comprehensive form. If you have some 
merchant-customers whose _ liability 
hazards are not insured, show them 
how much protection they get per dol- 
lar of premium from the storekeeper’s 
liability policy. 

-The Travelers Protection 
7 7 5 


Get Em Up 

It is an amazing fact that there are 
many people insured today for only 
the minimum limits of $5,000/$10,000 
under their Automobile Liability poli- 
cies. In some states the Financial Re- 
sponsibility laws have been changed 
to require a minimum of $10,000/ 
$20,000. The minimum limits are not 
sufficient coverage. With all costs as 
high as they are today and with jurors 
as generous as they are with other 
people’s money, the man who has only 
minimum limits is in an uncomfort- 
able spot in any claim involving seri- 
ous bodily injury. 

No doubt, one reason for the atti- 
tude of juries is that they regard 
liability insurance not as protection 
for the insured, but protection for 
anyone hurt in an accident. If there is 
an accident some one must pay, they 
believe. Until this notion is removed 
from the public mind, high limits are 
a necessity. 


—The Local Agent 
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. .. AUTOMOBILE 
Crash and Make Up. A Detroit, Mich., 
husband and wife were convicted of 
“driving without due care and circum- 
spection” after they ended a rousing 
argument, piled out of the house into 
separate cars, tore around the block 
and collided head on. . . . Undisturbed. 
In Memphis, Tenn., a housewife had 
to shake her sound-asleep husband to 
wake him so she could tell him that 
an out-of-control automobile had just 
whacked their house right off its foun- 
dations. . . . No More Takers. A mo- 
torist rode into Hastings, Neb., said he 
had kept a safe distance behind a 
truck bearing this sign: THIS TRUCK 
HAS BEEN IN EIGHT ACCI- 
DENTS, AND HASN’T LOST ONE 
OF THEM. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Sold. Thieves in Fort Worth, Tex., 
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took $114 from the box-office of the 
Jacksboro Drive-in Theatre, which 
was showing Everything I Have Is 
Yours. . . . Immediate Delivery. An 
Oklahoma City, Okla., detective re- 
ceived a description of a fugitive on 
his home telephone, looked out the 
window and saw his man passing by, 
hopped out the window and nabbed 
him. . . . Going Up. A New Haven, 
Conn., woman who was put on proba- 
tion for kiting a $10 state welfare 
check to $110 was caught jacking up 
a $110 state welfare check to $1,110 
to take care of the first check... . 
Many a Sleep. A cab driver in Detroit, 
Mich., picked up a fare, then heard 
him say: “This is a stickup, keep go- 
ing.” After a while, the cabbie real- 
ized his fare was napping, kept going 
to the police station. 


... FIRE 
Opportunity Knocked. An insurance 
salesman had called on a Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., housewife to sell her some fire 
insutance when her house caught fire. 
The salesman helped her husband put 
out the blaze, caused by a greasepan 
the woman had left on the stove when 
she answered the bell, then made his 
sale. . . . Scientific Method, Three men 
in Pontiac, Mich., were arrested after 
they had set fire to an empty $20,000 
house and were rushing to a point 
eight miles away to settle a bet on 
whether or not a blaze could be no- 
ticed that far away. 


... PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY 
Put It Back. A woman filed suit against 
a Detroit, Mich., doctor because, when 
she had gone to a hospital to have 
her injured hand looked after, she had 
been hustled into the operating room 
where her gall bladder was extractéd. 
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